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|NCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  dolls,  whose 
names  were  Annabel  and  Frances.  They  had 
beautiful  faces  of  the  finest  bisque  and  their  little 
hands  were  dimpled.  Real  hair  grew  on  their 
heads  and  their  eyes  opened  and  shut.  Their 
pretty  clothes  were  offs-and-ons,  and  their  slippers 
were  of  black  leather  with  tiny  buckles  on  the 
ankle-straps.  Sljgfe     £&> 

In  fact,  Annabel  and  Frances  were  the  kind  of 
dolls  any  little  girl  would  love  to  play  with. 
Perhaps  you  would  have  liked  to  be  a  mother 
to  them  yourself. 

But  it  was  not  their  pretty  faces,  or  pretty  hair, 
or  pretty  clothes  that  made  Annabel  and  Frances 
remarkable — no  indeed.  And  it  was 
not  because  they  appreciated  their  nice 
home;  and  it  was  not  because  they  ^7>^£K^\ 
loved  their  little  mother,  Shirley,  who  W*"7* 
made  their  clothes  and  took  them  to  bed  with  her 
every  single  night.     No,   it  was  something  else. 
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I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  what  it  was  that 
made  Annabel  and  Frances  such  unusual  dolls,  for 
fear  you  won't  believe  me,  but  the  truth  is — the 
very  solemn,  cross-your-heart,  hope-you-may-die 
truth  is — that  Annabel  and  Frances  could  talk. 
Yes  sir!     And  they  did  talk,  too.      /P?\ 

Shirley  did  not  know  the  dolls  could  talk 
when  she  found  them,  one  Christmas  2H 
morning,  sitting  under  the  Christmas  tree 
and  looking  ever  so  sweet  in  their  little  jackets 
and  tam-o-shanters,  a  red  one  C4S&  ^()r  Frances 
who  had  brown  eyes  and  soft  brown  hair — and 
a  blue  one  ^\3  ^or  Annabel  who  had  round, 
fat  yellow  curls,  and  a  cute  little  turned-up  nose. 

No,  she  never  found  out  that  her  children  were 
so  clever  until  one  afternoon,  when  she  had  dressed 
Frances  in  her  new  dress  with  red  polka-dots,  y/T\\ 
and  Annabel  in  her  pretty  blue  muslin,  C^r\^r^ 
and  had  brushed  their  hair  and  put  on  [[}\  ^^ 
their  hats  to  go  out  for  a  walk.  And  then,  sud- 
denly, Annabel  said,  "Let's  go  to  Amy's  house, 
mother.'  And  Frances  chimed  in,  "I  want  to 
show  Amy's  doll,  Violet,  my  new  dress."    ^  Jfekj, 

Well,  that  was  a  surprise,  I  can  tell  you!  [}% t    {t* 
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She  put  them  into  the  doll-carriage  and  ran  all 
the  way  to  Amy's  house,  pushing  the  carriage  so 
fast  the  wheels  almost  came  off. 

But,  when  they  reached  Amy's  house,  those 
naughty  dolls  wouldn't  say  a  word.  Not  a  single 
syllable,  if  you  know  what  that  means.  In  fact, 
they  never  did  talk  when  anybody  was  around 
except  their  own  little  mother. 
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So  Amy  and  Shirley  played  Prisoner's  Base  all 
the  afternoon  and  had  a  fine  time,  and  the  dolls 
sat  in  the  carriage,  looking  as  if  they  had  never 
spoken  a  word  in  their  lives.  £t!fil_^/*  In  fact,  it 
was  just  a  usual  afternoon,  but  '%*$ty  on  the  way 
home,  Shirley  and  Annabel  and  Frances  had  an 
unusual  adventure. 

As  they  neared  the  street  corner,  they  heard 
music.  It  was  a  street-organ,  playing  "The  Wear- 
mo;  of  the  Green."  The  organ-grinder  JfSSBL 
was  a  dark,  swarthy  man  with  gold  hoops^rajhi^S^ 
in  his  ears,  and,  on  his  shoulder  perched  4fk  V**^ 
a  small  gray  monkey.  The  monkey  had  a  tiny 
jg^y  wizened  face  like  a  little  old  man.  He  wore 
2^{  a  red  jacket  and  a  red  cap  cocked  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  and  in  his  claw-like  hand,  he 
held  a  tin  cup  with  a  few  pennies  in  it. 

'Name  Jocko"  saickthe  organ-grinder,  show- 
ing his  white  teeth  in^j^a  broad  smile.  Shirley 
danced  with  joy.  ^$S^p  Then  she  felt  in  her 
pocket  for  a  penny.  X/But  there  was  no  penny, 
only  a  caramel  wrapped  in  paper. 

'That  will  do,"  she  said,  "I  will  give  Jocko 
my  candy." 

The  monkey  chattered  and  pointed  at  the  dolls, 
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first  at  Annabel  and  then  at  Frances.  Then  he 
tapped  his  chest  and  motioned  again  at  the  dolls, 
talking  very  fast  in  monkey-language  all  the  while. 


j^l2^^ 


"He  wants  my  children,"  said  Shirley  to  her- 
L' «  self.     "No,  Jocko,  you  cannot  have  them,"  she 


said  aloud.       'But  here  is  a  candy  for  you" — and 
1»2  she  dropped  the  caramel  into  the  cup.  /&    3 

S3 


The  funny  little  fellow  stripped  off  the    tt^^^V 
paper,  smelled  the  sweet  and  crammed  it  $s  *=S? 
into  his  mouth.     Then  he  tried  to  chew  the  sticky 


*?* 


caramel.  First  it  stuck  to  his  upper  teeth,  then  to  |J{« 
his  lower  jaw.  Then  he  tried  to  pull  it  out  of  his 
mouth  and  it  stuck  to  his  fingers.  He  made  a 
terrible  mess  of  that  caramel  and,  oh  how  angry 
he  was!  How  he  scolded  Shirley  and  danced  up 
and  down  with  rage!     You  never  heard  such  a  fuss. 

'Poor  Jocko!      I  am  sorry,"  said  the  little  girl. 

But  Jocko  was  not  sorry.  No,  indeed.  He  was 
very,  very  angry  and  just  filled  with  naughtiness 
to  the  tips  of  his  ears. 

He  jumped  down  and  made 
a  grab  for  the  doll-carriage.  ( 

Shirley  screamed  and  the  organ-grinder  ran  to 
catch  him — but  too  late! 
Before  they  could  stop  him,  he  curled  his  tail 
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around  Annabel  in  her  best  blue  dress  and  jumped 
back  on  to  the  hand-organ  with  her.  Poor  Annabel. 
It  was  such  an  undignified  way  for  a  doll  to  be 
carried — and  she  was  simply  furious,  I  can  tell 
you.  She  shrieked  and  shrieked,  but  Jocko  did 
not  mind.  He  sat  up  on  top  of  the  hand-organ 
and   hugged  her  hard  and  kissed  her  pretty  face 
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until  the  poor  doll  was  afraid  her  paint  would  come 
off.  "Annabel,  my  darling!  You'll  be  killed!" 
screamed  Shirley.  She  ran  round  and  round  the 
hand-organ,  crying,  "Get  her  for  me,  somebody! 
Quick!    Qu.ck!"      $g^  ~;f%k 

The  organ-grinder  took  Annabel  away  from 
Jocko,  laughing  and  shaking  his  ear-rings,  and 
Shirley  was  ever  so  glad  to  run  home  as  fast  as  she 
could  push  the  doll-carriage. 

At  home  the  little  girl  told  all  about  the  ad- 
venture— and  poor  Annabel  had  to  have  her  dress 
washed,  and  her  face  washed,  too,  with  a  solution 
of  boracic  acid.  "In  case  of  germs,"  Shirley's 
mother  said. 

The  little  girl  hovered  over  her  dolly  anxiously 
during  the  washing  process,  but 
Annabel  was  just  as  pink-and-white 
and  just  as  pretty  as  ever  after  it 
was  over.  Her  complexion  was 
not  injured  in  the  least. 

"Well,  children,"  said  the  little 
mother,  as  she  put  the  dolls  to  bed 
that  evening,  "I  hope  you  will  al- 
ways be  good — and  never,  never  naughty  like  that 
bad,  bad  Jocko.  Such  clever  dolls  as  you  are 
should  be  able  to  profit  by  a  bad  example." 
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Xt  was  a  warm  day  and  the  sky  was  bright  and 
clear.     Shirley  was  on  her  way  to  school.     She  felt  jl 
very  happy  as  she  skipped  along  in  the  sunshine,  !| 
only  she  wished   that   Frances  and  Annabel  were 
with  her. 


/' 


Ahead  of  her  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  stood  near 
the  fence  that  enclosed  a  pasture  lot.  Shirley  passed 
that  way  every  day,  but  had  never  found  anything 
in  the  field  except  a  few  violets  in  the  springtime. 
She  wondered  what  the  children  were  doing.  dg*> 

As  she  came  nearer,  she  saw  that  a  boy  named 
Willie  Jones  was  among  the  children  by  the  fence. 
He  was  a  bad  boy  and  most  of  the  children  were 
afraid  of  him.  Willie  Jones  picked  up  a  stick  and  » 
threw  it  at  something  in  the  field.  He  stooped 
down  and  gathered  up  a  handful  of  stones  and 
threw  them,  also.  Then  she  saw  a  brown  pony 
running  this  way  and  that,  trying  to  dodge  the 
sticks  and  stones.  He  was  dreadfully  frightened. 
She  ran  to  the  fence  and  crowded  her  way  past  the 
boys  and  girls.  "Don't  you  do  that  again!"  she 
cried,  seizing  the  arm  of  the  Jones  boy,  who  was^f  i 
about  to  throw  another,  stick.  "He  isn't  your 
pony!"  The  boy  dropped  the  stick  and  looked 
at  her.     "He  isn't  yours,  either,"  he  sneered. 


Then  he  sent  another  stone  whizzing  through  the 
air.  It  struck  the  pony  on  his  glossy  flank.  The 
little  girl  turned  angrily.  §->=>^ 

"How  would  you  like  to   ^j^~j 
be  hit  that  way?    Do  you    ^fe&$-U 
think  that's  the  way  to  v 
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do?    Haven't  you  learned  to  be  kind  to  animals?" 

The  Jones  boy  looked  ashamed;  and  then,  one  by 

one,  the  children  went  away. 

The  brown  pony  was  trembling  with  fright. 

Shirley  remembered  the  red  apple  in  her  sweater 

pocket  that  she  was  taking  to  school  to  eat  at  recess 

time.    She  took  it  in  her  hand  and  called  the  pony 

in  a  coaxing  voice.     The  pony  pricked  up  his  ears 

and   listened,  but  would   not  come  to  the  fence. 
The  little  girl  kept  calling  and  whistling  softly  to 

him.     Slowly  he  came  nearer  and  nearer.     When 

he  saw  the  red  apple  he  walked  up  boldly,  took  it 

in  his  mouth  and  ate  every  bit  of  it,  seeds  and  all. 

Shirley  ran  on  to  school  and  as  she  passed  the 
boy  who  had  thrown  the  sticks  and  stones,  he 
turned  away  without  a  word.  Perhaps  he  was  sorry 
he  had  been  so  cruel.  Q)     (3D  «=£>     ©^ 

Every  day  the  little  girl  took  an  apple  to  the 
pony  and  sometimes  a  lump  of  sugar.  Soon  they 
became  great  pals.     She  called  him  "Prince"  and 
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he  knew  her  voice.  The  minute  he  heard  her 
speak,  he  would  come  running  to  the  fence  and 
Shirley  would  rub  his  nose  and  gently  pull  his 
ears.  As  she  started  on  her  way  again,  he  would 
run  along  by  the  fence  as  far  as  he  could  go,  then 
stand  and  watch  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight. 


(D>^@>^@^g"  fl^Kft^ 


Shirley  told  Annabel  and  Frances  about  Prince 
and,  when  Saturday  came,  she  took  them  to  see 
him. 

She  set  the  dolls  on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  and 
''  whistled  for  the  pony.    Annabel  and  Frances  pursed 
up  their  little  mouths  and  tried  to  whistle,  too. 

Prince  came  galloping  across  the  field  to  see  his 

friends.    His  neck  was  arched  and  his  mane  and  tail 

flew  like  banners.    Annabel  and  Frances 

admired  his  glossy  coat 


°C  *&f&  ^^>3wri\\ac^m*rec^  his  glossy  coat 

,/&iA^^^?\\  w' and  slim  legs-and 

<mfc^CA      How   they   gigg.ed, 


w^Y$*  <^-^"s^^-#"    ^     when  Prince  ran  his 
^^~  velvet  nose  all  over  them  and 

blew  his  warm  breath  down  their  necks. 
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"Ouch,  you  tickle!"  said  Annabel. 

"I  think  he  likes  us,"  said  Frances  and  her 
little  mother  thought  so,  too. 

Just  then    Mr.   White,  who  was  the  owner  of 

Prince,  came  into  the  pasture.    He  was  a  big,  jolly 

man  with  red  hair  which  stuck  out  through  a  hole 

r  in  the  top  of  his  straw  hat,  and  he  seemed  glad  to 

see  Shirley  and  Annabel  and  Frances. 

The  dolls  nudged  each  other  and  giggled,  when 
they  saw  the  hole  in  Mr.  White's  hat. 


I  see  you  have  made  friends  with  my  pony,': 
said  Mr.  White.     "Don't  you  want  to  ride  him?" 

'Oh  yes,  indeed!"  cried  Shirley.  "Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  White."  Frances  and  Annabel 
jerked  her  arm,  which  meant  "we  want  to  ride,  too." 

'All  right,"  said  Mr.  White.  "Bring  your 
dollies,  and  come  on." 

So  Shirley  rolled  under  the  fence  and  took  the 
dolls,  one  under  each  arm.  Mr.  White  picked 
her  up  and  set  her  on  Prince's  back.  Then  he  led 
the  pony  around  the  pasture,  holding  on  to  his 
mane.      It  was  great  fun. 


^ »S$    A _. 


Pretty  soon,  he  said,  "Wait.  I'll  put  the  saddle 
on  him. '  So  he  saddled  Prince  and  showed  Shirley 
how  to  mount.  That  was  even  better.  First  Mr. 
White  led  the  pony  and  then  he  let  Shirley  canter 
around  the  field  by  herself. 

"This  pony  needs  exercise,"  said 

Mr.  White,  when   it  was  time  for 

hirley  to  go  home.     "Come  over 

nd  ride  him  any  time  you  like." 


And  then  he  added,  "but  you  must 
ask  your  father's  permission,  of  course." 

Shirley  and  the  dolls  fairly  flew  home.  They 
could  not  wait  to  ask  Daddy  if  they  could  ride 
Prince  every  day. 

"Yes,  you  may,"  said  Daddy.     "I  know  Mr. 
White.      He  would  not  let  you  ride  a  pony  that 
Y  was  not  gentle.      But  you  must  be  very  careful." 

So  every  day,  after  school,  _  ?wiy^ 
Shirley  went  to  the  stable.  As  j^  ^jLj 
soon  as  she  opened  the  door       T*\  /      ^ 

and  whistled,  Prince  would        At/  j>| 

\t\  begin  to  toss  his  head  and  make  shrill  little  noises 
y  to  let  her  know  how  glad  he  was  to  see  her.     Then 
he  would  snuggle  his  warm,  snuffly  nose  in  her 
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neck  and  nibble  at  the  tip  of  her  little  pink  ear. 
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After  Shirley  had  saddled  and  bridled  Prince,  she 
would  set  Frances  and  Annabel  on  his  back.  Then 
she  would  mount,  herself,  and  off  they  would  go. 

Over  dirt  roads,  through  lanes  and  paths  in  the 
woods— trotting,  cantering,  galloping  through  the 
beautiful  country.  And  what  glorious  times  they 
had,  to  be  sure! 

Sometimes  Annabel  and  Frances  were  naughty. 
They  would  beat  on  Prince's  sides  with  their  sharp 
little  heels  and  cry  "Faster,  Prince!  Faster! 
Faster!"  And  then  the  pony  would  tear  along 
like  the  wind. 
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Prince  was  a  clever  pony,  who  might  have  made 
his  living  in  the  circus.  Shirley  taught  him  to 
dance,  to  walk  on  his  hind-legs  and  to  count  with 
wooden  blocks.  And  when  she  whispered  "Home!" 
in  his  ear,  she  taught  him  to  gallop  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  to  her  own  front  door. 
Then  he  would  turn  his  head  and  look  at 
her  as  if  to  say,  "Don't  I  get  an  apple 
for  this?"  It  was  one  of  his  best  tricks. 
One  morning  Shirley  stopped  at  the  pasture- 
fence,  on  her  way  to  school,  but  Prince  was  not  in 
the  field.  She  called  and  whistled,  but  the  pony 
did  not  appear. 

All  the  morning  she  wondered  what  had  become 
of  her  pet.  A 

Shirley  thought  so  hard  about  Prince 
that,   I  must  say,  she  did  not  have  very 
good  marks  in  school.     So,  altogether  it     <*, 
was  a  relief  to  everybody  when   school  was  over 
and  she  could  go  to  see  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White  was  standing  at  the  stable  door, 
chewing  a  spear  of  timothy,  when  Shirley  arrived 
quite  out  of  breath  with  running.  His  red  hair 
seemed  redder  than  ever  and  it  fairly  bristled 
where  it  stuck  through  the  hole  in  his  hat.  He 
looked  very  solemn. 
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Where  is  Prince,  Mr.  White?"  began  the  little 
girl.  "Excuse  me.  I  meant  to  say  'Good  After- 
noon' first." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  White,  "I  don't  know.     I 
think  he  has  been  stolen." 


ter  *»*  «S^^«Tj^fb^  -<u»^s3»»«j*i» 
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Shirley  began  to  cry.  It  was  too  sad  to  think  of 
her  darling  Prince  stolen  by  some  wicked  person. 

"Yessir,"  said  Mr.  White  gloomily,  "he's  been 
stolen,  Prince  has.  I  am  positive  of  that.  Some 
dirty,  thieving  rascal  must  have  broken  into  the 
stable  last  night  and  led  him  away." 

51. 
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"Oh,  dear!   Oh,  dear!   Oh,  dear!"  wept  Shirley. 

She  went  home  crying,  and  sobbed  and  sobbed 
until  she  could  not  stop.  And  Annabel  cried,  and 
Frances  cried.  They  all  cried  so  hard  that 
Shirley's  mother  had  to  put  them  to  bed,  where 
they  sobbed  themselves  to  sleep. 

But  don't  you  cry,  too,  for  I  will  tell  you  a 
secret.  Prince  was  found  one  day — and  it  was 
Shirley  who  found  him. 

So  don't  feel  too  badly  about  it,  until  you  hear 
how  it  all  happened. 
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Annabel  and  Frances  watched  their  little  mother 
as  she  laid  their  clothes  in  the  doll  trunk.     They  jjl 
were  going  to  visit  Grandpa  and  Grandma  on  the 
farm.     Shirley's  mother  was  packing,  too,  for  they 
were  going  to  stay  at  the  farm  for  a  whole  week. 
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Daddy  was  going  to  drive  them  there  in  the  car- 
riage, behind  his  fine  team  of  matched  bay  horses.  LI 

They  arrived  at  the  farm  just  at  noontime,  J 
Daddy  and  Mother  and  Shirley  and  the  two  dolls.  \ 
Grandma  had  a  delicious  dinner  ready  for  them. 


There  were  warm,  flaky  biscuits  and  broiled  A 
chicken  and  Shirley's  favorite  pudding  for  dessert! 
Everything  tasted  good  for  they  were  hungry 
after  the  long  drive. 

After  dinner  Shirley  started  for  the  barn  with 
Annabel  and  Frances  in  her  arms.    Grandma  gave 
her  a  bottle  of  warm  milk  to  take  with  her  and  told  $}> 
her  that  Grandpa  would  show  her  what  to  do  with 
it.     It  looked  just  like  a  baby's  bottle. 

In  the  barn  was  Lady,  the  collie,  with  ff^ 
five  puppies  tumbling  and  sprawling  overi  v 
her.     They  looked  like  teddy  bears  for 
they  were  roly-poly  and  had  thick  fur. 


Shirley  petted  Lady  and  romped  with  the 
puppies.  She  thought  they  were  the  dearest  little 
dogs  she  had  ever  seen. 
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Grandpa  called,  "Bring  the  bottle 
of  milk  and  come  out  here.   We 
must  feed  this  little  fellow." 

Shirley  left  the  puppies  and 
hurried  out  to  Grandpa.  He 
was  holding  a  baby  lamb  in 
his  arms  and  petting  its  coal- 
black  nose. 
The  little  girl  sat  down  on  some 
clean  straw  with  the  dolls  beside  her,  and  Grandpa 
laid  the  little  woolly  animal  in  her  lap.  The  lamb 
snuggled  his  curly  head  against  her  and  opened 
his  mouth.  He  was  hungry  and  wanted  his  bottle 
of  milk. 

Shirley  put  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  and  laughed 
as  he  drank  it,  oh  so  greedily  He  seemed  to  be 
having  such  a  good  time,  and,  when 
the  bottle  was  empty,  he  butted 
her  with  his  little  woolly  head. 

"Is  him  an  old  precious, 
naughty  lambie?"  murmured 
the  little  girl,  hugging  him  close. 

Then  Grandpa  asked  her, 
"Have  you  been  up-stairs?   There' 
a  surprise  up  there  for  you." 

s\&&<Jsj  *&^r*  C>^  *^<E£^  k. 
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She  hurried  up  the  barn  stairs  with  the  dolls 
under  her  arm.  In  the  corner  on  some  hay  she 
found  Betsy,  the  old,  grey  mother  cat,  and  her 
family  of  kittens.  Shirley  gathered  the  little  balls 
of  fur  into  her  lap  and  smoothed  their  fuzzy  heads. 

One  yellow  kitten  ran  to  his  mother  and  climbed 
on  her  back.  He  found  his  mother's  ears  and 
began  biting  and  chewing  them.  Gently  old  Betsy 
cuffed  him  away. 
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Another  had  a  feather  to  play  with. 

rr     He  would  toss  it  up  with  his  paw 

v   \  J)  and  then  try  to  catch  it  as  it  whirled 

?JT/  /-down  to  the  floor  again.    Two  of  them 

^iplayed  together  and  rolled  over  and  over 

on  the  floor,  like  small  boys  wrestling. 

A  tiny  grey  one  that  looked  like  Betsy  curled  jf 
up  on  the  little  girl's  lap  and  went  fast  asleep.     She 
decided  she  would  ask  Grandma  if  she  might  take 
him  home  with  her. 

Annabel  and  Frances  were  not  afraid  of  the 
kittens.  They  enjoyed  playing  with  the  little 
pussies  as  much  as  Shirley  did. 

Then  she  heard  Grandma  calling  her,  so 
she  ran  to  the  house.    "How  would  you  like 
to  pick  some  flowers?"  Grandma  asked  her. 
"Oh,  I'd  love  to!"  she  replied. 
Grandma  had  such  beautiful  flowers 
in   her  garden — tall  sunflowers,   roses, 
pansies,  bright  poppies  and  tiny  forget- 
me-nots.     A  honey  bee  buzzed  from 
flower  to   flower  and   a  humming-bird 
flitted  here  and   there  in   the  sunshine 
and  hung  poised  for  a  moment  sucking 
honey  from  the  heart  of  a  deep  red  rose. 


"You  may  pick  whatever  you  like,"  said 
Grandma,  handing  her  the  garden-scissors.  So 
Shirley  picked  a  bouquet  of  lady's-slippers,  and 
bee-balm  and  sweet-William  and  moss-roses  for 
Mother;  and  two  little  bouquets  of  johnny-jump- 
ups  for  Annabel  and  Frances. 
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As  she  snipped   the  crisp  stems 

of  the  flowers,  she  said  to  herself, 

"I   believe  the  fairies  must   live 

in  Grandma's   garden  —  I    know  I 

should,  if  I  were  a  fairy." 

Later  Grandma  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  the  little 

pigs  and  the  spotted  calf  while  she  was  at  the  barn. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said  Shirley.    "I'll  have  to  go 

right  back.    I  think  I'll  leave  Annabel  and  Frances 

on  the  porch  this  time." 

Annabel  whispered  to  Frances,  "Aren't  you  glad 
she  did  n't  take  us?  I  don't  want  to  see  a  clumsy 
little  calf  or  wiggly,  baby  pigs,  do  you?" 

Frances  yawned.  "No,  I'd  rather  take  a  nap. 
I'm  going  to  sleep  while  she's  gone." 

The  brown  and  white  calf  was  tied  to  an  apple 
tree.  He  was  all  tangled  up  in  his  rope.  The  little 
girl  called  Grandpa  who  straightened  the  rope,  so 

the  calf  would  be  free  to  run.  She 
watched  him  go  round  and  round 
the  tree  until  he  was  all  tangled 
up  again.  Then  he  ran  round  and 
found  the  other  way  and  tangled 
Grandpa's  legs  in  the  rope  and 
nearly  upset  him. 
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After  that  they  went  to  see  the  baby  pigs.  There 
were  ten  of  them,  the  pinkest  little  things,  with 
an  enormous  dirty-white  mother  pig,  lying  on  her 
side  at  the  rear  of  the  pig-pen.  She  grunted  now 
and  then,  and  the  little  pigs  squealed  shrilly. 


"Will  they  be  as  dirty  as  their  mother  when  they 
grow  up?"  the  little  girl  asked. 
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'Yes,  I  suppose  they  will 
be,''  Grandpa  answered. 

"You  see  they  like  to  play  in 
the  mud  and  dirt,  just  as  you 
j&    enjoy  wading  in  the  water  and 
playing  in  the  sand." 

Suddenly  the  mother  pig  rose  up.  She  had 
caught  sight  of  Shirley's  soft  little  leg,  pink  above 
her  white  sock.  It  looked  tender  and  juicy.  The 
mother  pig  thought  it  was  something  good  to  eat 
and  she  fancied  it.  With  a  grunt  she  made  a 
savage  dash  for  the  inviting  morsel. 

Shirley  screamed  when  she  saw  the  mother-pig 
coming  and  Grandpa  turned  around  just  in  time. 
He  gave  that  vicious  old  pig  a  kick  with  his  heavy 
shoe,  that  sent  her  tumbling  across  the  pig-pen. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  little  girl  and  carried  her 
out  of  the  barn-yard. 

"That  was  not  very  nice,"  said  Shirley,  wink- 
ing back  her  tears.  "I  don't  like  pigs  very  much. 
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Grandpa  chuckled  and  took  her  away  to  see  the 
baby  chicks  and  to  help  him  gather  the  eggs. 

'Do  you   have   lots  and   lots  of  chickens  this 
year,  Grandpa?"  she  asked. 

Grandpa  pulled  at  the  curly  white  lock  that 
straggled  across  his  forehead.  "I  did  have  a 
hundred  fine  white  leghorn  hens,"  he  said,  "until 
those  rascally  gypsies  got  at  my  hen-roosts.  Such 
thieves  as  they  are!  And  worse  after  the  chickens 
than  weasels.  Stole  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
hens." 


"Oh,  Grandpa!"  sighed  Shirley.  She  wondered 
if  the  lost  hens  were  with  her  poor  lost  Prince. 
But  no.  The  gypsies  must  have  eaten  the  hens — 
and  nobody  would  think  of  eating  a  pony.  Not 
even  gypsies,  would  they? 

Then  Grandpa  gave  her  a  ride  on  the  back  of 
Old  Dan,  one  of  the  farm  horses.  Old  Dan's 
broad  back  was  comfortable  and  he  smelled 
warmly  of  timothy  and  grain  and  good,  whole- 
some horsiness.  Shirley  loved  the  smell  of  horses 
and  the  stable. 

Yes,  it  was  altogether  a  delightful  day,  in  spite 
of  Mrs.  Pig's  bad  manners. 
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Shirley  was  tired.  She  had  been  playing  hard 
all  day.  Now  it  was  late  afternoon  and  the  last 
load  of  hay  had  been  pitched  up  from  the  wagon 
into  the  hay-loft,  through  the  little  door  in  the 
peak  of  the  barn.  She  was  glad  of  a  chance  to 
lie  down  on  the  sweet-smelling  hay  with  Annabel 
and  Frances.  "^       * 

It  had  been  glorious  fun 
riding  to  and  from 
the  field,  especially 


^"C  when  the  wagon 
"was  filled.  From 
the  top  of  the  load 
she  could  touch  the  branches  of  trees  and  seize 
handfuls  of  soft,  green  leaves. 

As  she  lay  in  the  hay  she  felt  drowsy.  It  was 
pleasant  to  hear  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees  out- 
side and  the  cackling  of  hens  made  sleepy  music. 

An  opening  in  the  corner  of  the  barn  roof  let 
in  the  sunlight.  She  gazed  at  it  until  the  sunbeams 
touched  her  shoulder. 

Then  she  saw  a  wonderful  thing!  Through  the 
opening  in  the  roof,  the  sun  made  a  broad  shining 
path.  And  away  up,  along  the  dusty  sunbeam 
path,  came  a  lovely  little  fairy. 
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Suddenly  the  fairy  sat  down  and  came  coasting 
down  the  sunbeams,  like  a  toboggan  slide.  She 
landed  with  a  bump  that  startled  Shirley,  Annabel 
and  Frances;  indeed,  she  landed  just  where  they 
were  lying  and  almost  on  top  of  them. 
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Too  surprised  to  speak,  Shirley 

lay  waiting  to  see  what  would 

h_  fj    i  happen.     Now  that  the  fairy  was 

£&///;       near,  she  saw  that  she  was  very 

'*1\/  ■        beautiful.    "Perhaps  she  is  the  fairy- 

x     ^-       queen,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 

The  fairy  queen  began  to  fly  about  the  barn  loft 
and  the  little  girl  wondered  why  she  had  not  flown 
down  from  the  sky  instead  of  coasting.  She  was 
trying  to  get  up  courage  to  ask  her,  when  she  felt 
a  light  touch  on  her  shoulder  and  a  sweet  voice 
said,  '  'Would  you  like  to  go  up  and  slide  down 
on  the  sunbeams?" 

Oh,  could  I!"  cried  the  delighted  little  girl. 

Why  yes,  if  you  care  to.  I'll  call  some  of  my 
fairy  band  and  we'll  take  you  up  in  no  time." 
The  queen,  who  was  resting  lightly  on  Shirley's 
shoulder,  blew  three  times  on  a  silver  whistle  and 
all  at  once,  sliding,  tumbling,  rolling  down  the 
sunbeams,  came  a  band  of  fairies. 

Shirley  was  so  surprised  that  she  jumped  to  her 
feet  and  nearly  brushed  the  queen  off  her  shoulder. 
And  before  she  could  say  "Jack  Robinson!"  the 
fairies  caught  her  and  Annabel  and  Frances  up 
and  drew  them  right  through  the  roof  of  the  barn. 
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All  at  once  the  fairies  began  to  fly.  They 
flapped  their  little  wings  and  flew  so  fast  Shirley's 
breath  was  nearly  taken  away. 
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with  the  dolls 
fairies   gave 
sliding. 
3ut  all 
rribly 
turn- 
ought 
lerself 


When  they  reached  the  top,  they  stopped  for  a 

moment  and  the  little  girl  turned  around  and 

looked  down  the  sunbeam  path.     Down, 

down,    it   stretched,    until   it  struck  the  A 

barn  roof  and  went  right  through  it. 

The    \\\  ends  just  touched  the   hay  where 

she  had     \\\  been  lying. 
\  \  \\ 
"You         V^Axaren't   afraid,  are  you?''    asked 

the  queen.       \\\\Shirley  laughed.     "Of  course 

not,"  she  said.  \\\\" We've      coasted      down 

much  steeper  hills\  V\\than    this,    haven't    we, 

Annabel  and  \  \\  Frances?'1 

Then  she  sat  down 

on    her   lap,   and   the 

them  a  push  to  start  them 

At  first  they  went  slowly 

at   once   they  began    to    g 

fast.    Down  they  came,  roll 

bling  to  the  bottom,  where 

up  with  a  bump.     Shirley  pickec 

up  and  brushed  the  hay-seeds  off  \ 
Jb\  Then  she  looked  up  at  the  hole  ir 
o   to  see  if  the  fairies  were  watching 

But  the  opening  in  the  roof  was  closed  \ 

and    all    the   sunbeams   were   gone!     And  \ 
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Annabel  and  Frances  were  lying  on  the  hay,  just 
where  they  had  been  before  the  adventure.  She 
could  not  understand  it,  at  all. 

Then  she  found  she  had  landed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hay  pile.  The  reason  she  had  bumped  so 
hard  was  that  she  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 

Shirley  climbed  up  the  hay  and  brought  Annabel 
and  Frances  down.  Then  she  went  down  the 
steps  to  the  lower  floor  and  ran  all  the  way  to 
the  house  to  tell  her  mother  about  it. 
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'Why,"  said  Shirley's  mother,  "You  did  n't  see 
any  fairies.    You  were  only  dreaming,  darling." 

The  little  girl  cried  excitedly,  "Oh,  yes,  Mother, 
I  did!     I  did!     Didn't  I,  Annabel  and  Frances?" 

Annabel  and  Frances  looked  wise,  but  made  no 
reply. 

One  thing,  however,  Shirley  forgot  to  mention 
in  the  excitement  of  telling  about  her  dream.  She 
had  seen  some-one  in  the  barn.  When  she  picked 
herself  up,  she  had  discovered  a  foot  sticking  out 
of  the  hay.  She  crept  over,  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  to  see  who  it  was. 

Well,  you  could  never  guess  who  it  was !  Shirley 
was  most  awfully  surprised,  for  the  man  asleep  in 
the  hay  was  the  organ-grinder.  She  would  have 
known  him  anywhere  by  the  rings  in  his  ears. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  Grandpa  came  in 
from  the  barn,  looking  very  cross— that  is,  as  cross 
as  a  dear  old  gentleman  like  Grandpa  could  look. 
'Those  miserable  gypsies  have  been  at  the 
hen-roosts  again,"  he  said.  "They  have  carried 
off  four  more  of  my  fine  hens." 

Then  Shirley  remembered  the  man  asleep  in  the 
hay.  Could  it  be  the  organ-grinder,  who  was 
stealing  Grandpa's  chickens? 
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Shortly  after  the  visit  to  the  farm,  Shirley  had  a 
Red  Letter  Day. 

Do  you  know  what  a  Red  Letter  Day  is?  It  is 
a  day  when  a  lot  of  nice  things  happen  all  at  once. 
Most  of  the  things  that  happened  on  the  day  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  about  were  nice,  though  some  of 
them  were  only  so-so.  But  they  were  all  exciting, 
the  so-so  ones  most  of  all. 


To  begin  with,  it  was  Shirley's  birthday.  She 
was  seven  years  old  and  she  felt  quite  grown-up, 
though  not  too  old  to  play  with  dolls. 

Mother  made  a  pink  silk  kimono  for  her  birth- 
day and  Daddy  gave  her  a  doll's  house.  Amy 
sent  her  a  doll's  bed  with  sheets  and  blankets  and 
a  darling  little  pillow.  And  Violet,  Amy's  doll, 
sent  her  a  teensy-weensy  bouquet  of  forget-me-nots. 
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It  was  a  lovely  birthday.     There  was  ice  cream 
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for  luncheon  and  Mother  did  not  make  Shirley 
eat  any  spinach.  That  would  have  made  the  day 
Red  Letter,  all  by  itself. 

But  the  most  thrilling  thing  was 

the  circus.     Yes  siree!     The 

circus  came  to  town  the 


A 


•       a  very  day  that  Shirley 
N  t^W^    had   a    birthday. 


One  day  while  they  were  still  at  the  farm, 
Mother  said,  '  'Would  you  rather  have  a  party  on 
your  birthday  or  go  to  the  circus?"  And  Shirley 
said,  "I  would  rather  go  to  the  circus." 

Which  would  you  rather  do?  I  should  choose 
the  circus,  myself,  if  anybody  asked  me. 


So,  as  soon  as  the  ice  cream  was  eaten,  and 
Daddy  had  finished  his  coffee,  he  found  his  hat 
and  stick;  and  Shirley  put  on  her  best  yellow  dress 
with  smocking  on  it,  and  her  patent-leather  slippers 
with  straps. 
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Then  she  put  on  her  round  white  hat  with 
ribbon  streamers  down  the  back  and  they  were  off 
for  the  circus. 
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JF^  Ladies  were  coming  to  tea,  so  Mother 
could  not  go  with  Shirley  and  Daddy. 
Annabel  and  Frances  were  crazy  to  see  the 
circus,  too.  They  begged  so  hard  that  Shirley 
simply  had  to  take  them.  She  was  afraid  they 
might  get  into  mischief  and  be  a  trouble 
to  Daddy,  but  they  promised  to  be 
good.  And,  anyway,  she  could 
not  bear  to  leave  them  behind. 


The  band  was  playing  when  Shirley  and  Daddy 
arrived  and  there  were  lots  of  people  around  the 
big  circus  tent.  All  the  children  in  town  were  there. 
Most  of  them  carried  balloons  and  they 
had  brought  their  parents  with  them. 


Daddy  bought  a  yellow  balloon  for  Shirley,  a 
blue  one  for  Annabel  and  a  red  one  for  Frances. 
Then  they  went  into  the  tent. 
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Inside  were  three  big   rings,   and  in  each  ring 

something  exciting  was  happening.    Shirley  wished 
Ijw)        she  had  six  eyes,  so  that  she  could 
see    everything    at    once.       And    all 
about  was  a  beautiful  smell  of  lions 
and  sawdust. 

In  one  of  the  rings  a  bear  was 
riding  a  bicycle.  In  another  five 
milk-white    horses    were    galloping 

round  and  round   with   five   beauti- 
ful   ladies,    dressed    in    pink    tights, 

standing    on    their    backs.     And    in 

another  acrobats  were   standing  on 

each  others  shoulders  and  a  funny 

clown    with    a    white    face    and    a 

ruff   around   his    neck,    was   getting 

into   everybody's   way   and    making 

lots  of  trouble. 
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How  the 

children  laughed,  when  the  Baby  Elephant  picked 
up  the  clown  in  his  trunk,  and  set  him  on  his  back 
and  trotted  out  of  the  ring  with  him!-^^>yJP 
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Shirley  loved  them  all,  except  that  she  was  a  tiny 
bit  afraid  of  the  trained  leopard.  The  leopard  did 
not  want  to  do  his  tricks  and  his  trainer  had  to 
crack  his  whip  to  make  him  obey.  And  how  he 
snarled  and  spit  when  he  had  to  jump  through  a 
hoop  of  lights!  That  was  just  too  much. 


The  trainer  had  to  fire  his  pistol  to  make  Mr. 
Leopard  do  that  trick. 


The  little  girl  was  happy  right  through  to  her 
bones.  She  thought  she  had  never,  never  enjoyed 
anything  so  much  as  the  circus. 

Annabel  and  Frances  enjoyed  it,  too,  though  I 
must  say  that  Frances  was  more 
excited  about  the  Fat  Lady 
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in  the  Side  Show  than 

anything  else.  And  Annabel 

almost  cried  because  she  could  not  stay  and  play 

with  the  midgets  all  the  afternoon.    I  suppose  she 

thought  they  were  live  dolls. 

After  the  show  was  over,  Daddy  took  his  little 
girl  by  the  hand  and  they  went  out  into  the  crowd 
in  the  field.  Just  outside  the  big  tent  stood  the 
clown.  He  wore  a  baggy  white  suit — and  the  Baby 
Elephant  was  with  him. 
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"Hello,  little  girl!"  said  the  clown.     "Would 
you  like  to  take  a  ride  on  the  elephant?" 


"Thank  you  very  much,"  answered  Shirley. 
"I  should  like  to  have  a  ride  very  much  indeed, 
if  my  Daddy  will  let  me." 

Daddy  said  she  might  have  a  ride,  so  she 
clutched  the  dolls  tightly  and  the  clown  lifted 
them  all  up  to  the  Baby  Elephant's  back.  They 
were  a  long  way  from  the  ground,  and  Shirley  felt 
very  high  up  in  the  world.  (^) 
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Daddy  waved  his  hat  and  they  were  off. 
Through  the  field  they  went  and  round  and 
round  the  circus-tent.     It  was  great  fun.   r 

Suddenly  the  Baby  Elephant  began  to  run.  "Hi, 
there!'  shouted  the  clown,  but  the  elephant  paid 
no  attention.  In  fact,  he  ran  faster,  when  the 
clown  shouted. 


Hi!'  called  the  clown  again.  "Stop  that 
elephant  somebody! "  But  nobody  could  stop  the 
Baby  Elephant. 
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Out  of  the  field  he  ran,  with  Shirley  and  Annabel 
and  Frances  clinging  to  his  back.  On  and  on, 
down  the  road,  down  another  road,  through  a 
lane,  over  a  field,  into  a  grove  of  trees. 

Then  the  Baby  Elephant  caught  sight  of  a  frog- 
pond.     He  made  for  it  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

"Help!  Help!"  shouted  Shirley.  "We'll  be 
drowned!" 

But  they  were  not  drowned.  Just  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond  the  Baby  Elephant  scraped  them  ofT 
against  a  tree. 

Shirley  and  the  dolls  landed  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground.  They  were  not  a  bit  hurt — and  they  were 
glad  and  thankful  to  be  off  the  back  of  that 
naughty  elephant. 

But  the  Baby  Elephant  was  not  through  yet, 
not  at  all.  He  looked  at  Shirley  brushing  off 
Frances's  red  jacket  and  straightening  Annabel's 
tam-o-shanter,  and  his  little  eyes  glistened  with 
K  ,    mischief. 
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Then  he  raised  his  head  and  trumpeted  and 
stamped  his  feet  on  the  ground.  He  swung  his 
trunk  savagely  and  made  a  grab  for  Frances. 
Shirley  shrieked,  but  the  elephant  was  too  quick 
for  her.  He  seized  Frances  in  his  trunk  and 
waded  right  into  the  pond  with  her. 
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Shirley  shouted  and  stamped  her  foot  at  the 
naughty  animal,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  Baby 
Elephant  stamped  his  feet,  too,  and  splashed  like 
anything.  He  just  wanted^to  stand  in  the  pond 
and  splash.  rf\J 


Then  he  ducked  Frances  in  the  water  until 
she  was  soaked  to  her  poor  little  skin. 

That  Baby  was  the  naughtiest  elephant  in  the 
whole  world,  I  do  believe.  He  had  a  fine  bath 
and  enjoyed  himself  enormously.  Then  he 
slopped  out  of  the  pond  and  ran  off  down  the 
road,  with  Frances  dripping  in  his  trunk. 

Shirley  and  Annabel  ran,  too.  And  the  faster 
they  ran  after  him,  the  faster  that  badly  brought- 
up  young  elephant  ran  down  the  road.  Before  they 
had  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  was  out  of  sight. 


Shirley  and  Annabel  dropped  down  on  the  grass 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Their  pretty  dresses 
were  dirty  and  their  faces  were  marked  with  tears. 
Annabel  had  lost  her  tam-o-shanter  and  Shirley 
had  scratched  her  legs  on  the  blackberry  vines. 
They  felt  very  miserable,  indeed,  and  they  were 
terribly  worried  about  Frances. 
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The  sun  was  going  down,  too.  The  western  sky 
was  all  pink  and  lavender  and  long  shadows  lay 
across  the  fields.  It  was  dark  already  under  the 
maple  trees  along  the  road. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  now,  Annabel?" 
asked  Shirley,  rubbing  her  fists  into  her  eyes. 

I  don't  know,  Mother,"  answered  Annabel  in 
a  frightened  voice,  "It's  getting  dark  and 
I  'm  getting  hungry." 

Shirley  was  hungry,  too.  It  seemed  a 
long,  long  time  since  luncheon.  She  would 
not  have  minded  even  a  dish  of  spinach,  if 
one  had  been  handy. 
Then  she  thought  about  Daddy  and  Mother 
and  how  worried  they  must  be.  Daddy  would  be 
looking  high  and  low  for  his  little  girl — and 
Mother  must  be  crying.  She  had  to  swallow  hard 
to  keep  from  crying  herself,  for  she  wanted  to  set  a 
good  example  to  Annabel. 


Suddenly  somebody  spoke.  "Whatta  matta, 
leetle  girl?"  said  the  voice.  "You  come  with  me 
and  get  some  supper." 
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The  voice  belonged  to  the  organ-grinder.  He 
stood  in  the  road,  smiling  at  them.  His  white 
teeth  gleamed  brightly  and  he  shook  his  earrings 
in  an  encouraging  manner.  Shirley  and  Annabel 
could  not  have  believed  how  glad  they  were  to  see 
him. 

"Leetle  girl  lost?"  said 
the  organ-grinder  cheer- 
fully. "We  go  get  some 
supper — then  I  take  home 
to  Poppa. 
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It  was  dark  when  the  organ-grinder  and  Shirley 
and  Annabel  reached  the  gypsy  camp.  Big  wagons 
stood  in  a  circle  among  the  trees  and  a  fire  burned 
in  a  clearing  in  front  of  the  wagons.  There  were 
horses  tethered  in  the  shadows.  Shirley  could  hear 
them  stamping,  as  if  mosquitoes  bothered  them. 
And  now  and  then  one  of  them  neighed. 

An  iron  kettle  hung  from  three  crossed  sticks 
above  the  fire.  Something  was  cooking  in  the  pot. 
Puffs  of  good-smelling  steam  escaped  from  it  and 
the  lid  hopped  up  and  down.  It  smelled  like 
chicken  stew.  A  black  haired  girl  in  a  red  waist 
and  purple  skirt  was  leaning  over  the  fire.  She 
took  off  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  stirred  the  stew 
with  a  long-handled  spoon.  Shirley  thought  she 
looked  very  pretty  in  the  firelight. 


There  were  other  dark-faced  people  about  the 
camp,  men  with  rings  in  their  ears  and  women  in 
gay  colored  dresses.  There  was  a  little  girl  about 
her  own  age,  too,  and  two  boys  lying  on  their 
stomachs  by  the  fire.  They  were  all  brown  as 
berries  and  they  stared  at  Shirley,  when  the  organ- 
grinder  brought  her  and  Annabel  into  the  firelight. 


Then  all  the  gypsies  began  to  talk  at  once. 
They  talked  very  fast,  but  Shirley  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  they  said.    They  were  speaking  gypsy 
(\  language,  she  supposed. 
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The  one  who  talked  most  was  an  old  woman 
with  a  cross  face,  who  seemed  to  be  scolding  the 
organ-grinder.  She  wore  gold  bracelets  and  ear- 
rings and  a  gold  chain  around  her  neck,  and  she 
had  a  great  many  rings.  Shirley  thought  she 
might  be  the  gypsy  Queen. 
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Shirley,   politely. 


A  young  woman  was  sitting 
on  the  ground,  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms.  She  touched  Shirley's 
arm  and  said  "Pretty  leetle  girl." 
Then  she  touched  Annabel  and 
said,  "Pretty  dollie." 

"You  are   pretty,    too,"   said 
The  woman's  dark  face  broke 
into  a  smile  that  made  her,  somehow,   look  like 
the  organ-grinder. 

"You  like  some  supper?"  said  the  girl  who  was 
stirring  the  stew. 

"Yes,  please,"  said  Shirley. 

The  girl  brought  a  tin  plate  and  filled  it  with 
food  from  the  pot.  There  was  a  leg  and  a  wing  of 
chicken — and  corn  and  tomatoes  cooked  with  it. 
Then  the  organ-grinder  raked  a  baked  potato  out 
of  the  embers  with  a  stick  and  gave  it  to  the 
little  girl. 
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May  I  have  a  knife  and  fork,  please?"  asked 
Shirley. 
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'No  knife,  no  fork!      Use  fingers!"  said   the 
gypsy  Queen,  scowling  fiercely. 
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At  first  Shirley  thought  she  could  not  eat  with 

her  fingers,  but  she  was  very 
hungry.  She  took  up  a 
chicken-leg  daintily  and 
began.  And  I  must  say 
that  the  stew  was  delicious. 
Every  now  and  then  she 
popped  a  bit  of  food  into 

Annabel's  mouth.     The  doll  seemed  to  enjoy  her 

supper,  too. 

The  gypsies  gnawed  their  bones  and  licked  their 
fingers.  Their  table-manners  were  really  shocking, 
but  Shirley  supposed  they  had  never  been  taught 
how  to  eat  properly. 

When  supper  was  finished  the  organ-grinder 
began  to  talk  to  the  gypsy  Queen  again.  They 
seemed  to  be  quarreling  about  Shirley.  The  organ- 
grinder  pointed  at  her  and  at  Annabel,  and  then 
he  pointed  down  the  road.  He  pointed  up  at  the 
sky,  too,  and  gestured  j§v 
wildly  with  both  hands. 

Then  he  spoke  to  Shirley 
herself  in  his  broken  English. 
"Go  with  old  mother,"  he 
said.  "Rest  a  leetle  while. 
Then  we  go  home." 
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The  Gypsy  Queen  lighted  a  lantern  with  a 
blazing  twig  and  Shirley  followed  her  to  one  of 
the  wagons. 
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The  wagon   was   painted   blue  and  there  were 
little  steps  at  the  back.     It  was  really  a  little  house  | 
on  wheels. 

They  went  up  the  steps  into  the  wagon.  There 
were  bunks  inside  with  dirty  quilts  on  them  and 
some  bright-colored  clothing  lay  upon  the  floor. 
It  was  a  dreadfully  untidy  wagon,  but  Shirley  and 
Annabel  liked  the  little  windows,  one  on  each 
side,  and  the  turkey-red  calico  curtains. 

It  would  be  fun  to  live  in  the  wagon,  the  little 
girl  thought,  if  it  were  only  clean  and  tidy. 
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The  gypsy  Queen  held  up  the  lantern  and  looked 
at  Shirley  in  an  ugly  way.  Then  she  snatched 
Annabel  and  threw  her  out  of  the  window. 

"No  time  for  doll,"  she  grunted.  "Work  all 
time  now.  Bring  wood.  Bring  water.  Look  after 
horses.     No  go  home  at  all." 
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Shirley's  lip  quivered,  but  she  dared  not  say  a 
word.     If  only  Daddy  would  come,  she  thought. 

Then  the  old  woman  snatched  the  hat  off  her 
head.     She   pulled   off  Shirley's  dress,  too,   and 

looked  it  over  by  the  light  of  the  lantern.     "Sell 

I  hat!"  she  said.     "Sell  dress,  too." 

^       She  made  Shirley  put  on  a  ragged  cotton  dress 

and  tied  a  red  handkerchief  over  her  curls.     Then 

she  handed  the  little  girl  a  big  tin  pail.    "Now  go, 

get  water  for  horses.     Spring  over  there."     She 

pointed  back  of  the  wagon. 

Just  then  a  horse  whinnied  outside.  It  was  a 
gentle  little  whinny  that  reminded  Shirley  of 
Prince.  She  picked  up  the  pail  and  climbed  down 
the  steps. 

Outside  were  lots  and  lots  of  chicken-feathers, 
lying  on  the  ground  around  the  wagon.  "That 's 
where  Grandpa's  hens  have  gone,"  thought  the 
little  girl. 

She  ran  around  to  the  side  of  the  wagon  and 
found  Annabel,  standing 
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on  her  head,  where  the 
gypsy  Queen  had  thrown  her. 

"Poor  darling  child,"  whispered  the  little  mother, 
setting  down  the  pail  and  smoothing  Annabel's 
rumpled  frock. 

Suddenly  she  felt  something  warm  blowing  down 
the  back  of  her  neck.  Something  soft  as  velvet 
touched  her  cheek  and  she  felt  a  little  nip  at  her 
ear.    Then  she  heard  again  that  soft  little  whinny. 


^  Of  course,  you  could  n't  possibly  guess  whose 
velvet  nose  touched  Shirley's  cheek,  whose  warm 
breath  blew  down  her  neck  and  whose  soft  little 
whinny  sounded  in  her  ear.  You  could  guess? 
Good  for  you! 

Yes,  it  was  Prince,  darling  Prince,  all  safe  and 
sound  and  just  as  sweet  as  ever.  Shirley  hugged 
him  and  kissed  his  velvet  nose. 

Prince  whinnied  again,  a  little  louder.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  way  of  saying  "Hurry— before  they 
catch  us!" 


So  Shirley  scrambled  to  his  back  with  Annabel 
under  her  arm.  "Home,  Prince!"  she  whispered 
in  his  ear.  Oh,  how  glad  she  was  she  had  taught 
the  pony  that  clever  trick! 

Prince  laid  back  his  ears  and  sprang  through  the 
trees.  He  dashed  like  the  wind  through  the  field. 
His  little  hoofs  rang  on  the  stones  of  the  road  and 
his  mane  and  tail  flew  like  banners. 
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Through  the  night  he  ran,  faster  and  faster. 
Under  the  starry  sky,  under  the  dark  branches  of 
the  trees,  past  the  houses  with  their  lighted  win- 
dows— faster  and  faster  and  faster — 
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— until  he  stopped  with  a  jerk  at  Shirley's  own 
front  door. 

Shirley  and  Annabel  slipped  off  the  pony's  back. 
Then  the  little  girl  took  Prince  by  the  bridle  and 
led  him  up  the  front  steps  and  into  the  hall.  She 
wanted  Daddy  and  Mother  to  see  the  good  little 
friend  who  had  brought  her  home. 
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It  was  a  wonderful  home-coming.  Mother  took 
her  little  girl  in  her  arms,  and  hugged  and  kissed 
her,  crying  all  the  time.  And  Daddy  hugged  her 
almost  to  pieces.    And  they  both  hugged  Annabel. 

Then  Daddy  took  Prince  out  to  the  stable  and 
put  him  into  a  box-stall.  The  coachman  rubbed 
him  down  and  gave  him  a  feed  of  oats  and  a  bed 
of  clean  straw. 

Everybody  hugged  Prince,  too,  and  called  him 
a  hero. 


Indeed,  they  said  so  many  nice  things,  that  if 
Prince  had  not  been  a  sensible  pony,  he  would 
have  had  his  head  turned.  But  he  was  not  con- 
ceited a  bit.  He  just  munched  his  oats  sleepily  and 
then  threw  himself  down  and  rolled  and  rolled  in 
the  straw,  ^^^^mtm  '^Mk 


Daddy  came  in  as  mother  was  putting  Shirley 
and  Annabel  to  bed.  They  had  both  had  a  bath 
and    felt   very   clean,    but   very   tired   after   their 

adventures. 

"First  thing  in  the  morning,"  said  Daddy,  "I'll 
send  the  sheriff  after  those  rascally  gypsies.  It's 
time  somebody  taught  them  a  lesson." 

Shirley  sat  up  in  bed.  "Oh,  Daddy!  Please 
don't,"  she  begged.  "The  organ-grinder  was 
going  to  bring  me  home,  you  know.  And  we  've 
got  Prince  back  —  and  Grandpa  has  lots  of 
|  chickens." 
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Daddy  leaned  over  and   kissed   his  little  girl. 
Well,  we  will  see,"  he  said. 
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But  there's  one  thing  sure.  They'll  have  to 
move.  They  can't  stay  in  this  neck  of  the  woods 
any  longer.     They  are  a  pack  of  thieves." 

"Don't  worry  your  head  about  the  gypsies, 
darling,"  said  Mother  softly.  "Daddy  will  not  be 
too  hard  on  your  friend,  the  organ-grinder." 

"I  've  just  been  talking  to  Mr.  White  on  the 
telephone,"  went  on  Daddy.  "I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  buy  Prince." 

Shirley  jumped  out  of  bed.  "Oh,  really  Daddy? 
Honestly  and  truly?"  she  cried. 


She  opened  her  arms  as  wide  as  they  could  go, 
to  show  how  much  she  loved  her  Daddy. 

"Yes,"  said  Daddy.  Honestly  and  truly.  Mr. 
White  agreed  with  me  that  Prince  ought  to  belong 
to  you.  So  you  shall  have  him  for  a  birthday 
present,  Snookums." 

Shirley's  eyes  opened  very  wide.  "Thank 
you  a  million,  trillion  times.  You  are  the  dearest 
Daddy  in  the  world  and  I  love  you  this  much!" 

''And  I  love  Mummy  more  than  tongue  can 
tell,"  she  added  happily. 
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Just  then  the  doorbell  rang.  The  maid  was  out, 
so  Mother  went  to  the  door  herself. 

She  came  upstairs,  smiling — and  who  do  you 
think  was  in  her  arms?    Guess,  if  you  can! 

Yes,  it  was  Frances ! 
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Frances  was  a  sight.  Her  tam  was  over  one  ear 
and  the  color  of  her  dress  had  run  in  streaks,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  mind  a  bit.  Her  cheeks  were 
pink  and  her  eyes  were  bright.  And,  yes,  she 
actually  had  a  smile  on  her  face. 

"Give  her  to  me!"  cried  Shirley.  Then  she 
held  Frances  up  and  looked  at  her. 


'Why,  Frances,"  she  said,  "Why,  Frances,  I 
do  believe  you've  enjoyed  yourself!" 

Frances  giggled  a  little.  It  was  easy  to  see  she 
had  had  a  good  time,  though  she  looked  simply 
disreputable. 

Mother  took  Frances  and  peeled  off  her  damp 
clothes.  "That  nice  clown  from  the  circus  brought 
her  back,"  she  explained.  "He  told  me  he  had  a 
great  time  catching  the  Baby  Elephant. 
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He  found  him  way  out  near  Grand- 
pa's farm,  still  carrying  Frances  in  his  trunk." 
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;That  elephant  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self,'1 said  Shirley  sternly.  "He  has  ruined  my 
poor  child's  dress.     And  just  look  at  her  hat." 

"Never  mind,  darling,"'  said  Mother.  "To- 
morrow I  will  make  the  dolls  some  new  clothes. 
They  shall  have  new  dresses  and  coats  and  hats. 
And  new  shoes  and  everything." 
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Shirley  reached  up  her  arms  for  Frances  and 
Mother  popped  her  into  bed  beside  her  and 
Annabel. 

The  little  girl  snuggled  the  dolls  close  under 
her  chin.  She  was  glad  to  be  safe  in  her  own  bed 
with  her  children  by  her  side. 
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Then  she  yawned 

and  yawned,  for  she  was  very  sleepy. 

'I  wish  I  could  have  Prince  to  sleep  with  me, 
too,"  she  murmured  drowsily,  as  Mother  put  out 
the  light.  "But  I  suppose  his  little  hoofs  would 
stick  out  of  bed." 
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